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SOME ECONOMIC FACTORS IN THE REVOCATION OF 
THE EDICT OF NANTES 

It may be well at the outset to say that this paper is to deal with 
some economic factors influencing the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, and has nothing to do with the familiar topic of the econo- 
mic results thereof. 

The revocation of the Edict of Nantes is chiefly looked upon as 
the triumph of religious bigotry ; as evidence that even if the law 
of Europe in 1648 recognized the right of liberty of conscience, it 
did not inaugurate the reign of toleration. In the enforcement of 
the revocation the quadruple influence of the clergy of France, the 
Jesuits, Louvois and Madame de Maintenon 1 has long been recog- 
nized, although the influence of the latter was less than has formerly 
been supposed. But to these influences a fifth must be added, 
economic prejudice, which was of wide popular force in ranging 
much of the population of France against the Huguenots. 

The industrial activity and commercial wealth of the Huguenots 
has been remarked by every historian of the reign of Louis XIV. 
and emphasized to the disparagement of the other working classes 
of France, so that it may sound much like heresy in history to seek 
to diminish their credit in this respect. The number of working 
days of the Huguenots, owing to the fact that they paid no atten- 
tion to church holidays, exceeded that of the Catholics, 2 and their 
productive capacity must have been proportionately greater. But 
the statement that the Huguenots were, compelled to work with 
more energy because of the special difficulties which they encoun- 
tered, and so developed a superior spirit of initiative and industry, 3 
ignores the fact that the economic pre-eminence of the Huguenots 

1 See the passages from Madame de Maintenon's writings quoted by M. 
Desdevizes du Dezert, L'Eglise et I'Etat en France depuis I'Edit de Nantes jusqu'a 
nos Jours, in the chapter upon the revocation. Cf. Due de Noailles, Madame 
de Maintenon, vol. II., ch. iv., § 3. 

For a summary of the various views regarding the motives of the revocation, 
see Puaux, " La Responsabilite de la Revocation de l'fidit de Nantes ", Revue 
Historique, XXIX. 247-248. 

2 There were 310 working days with the Huguenots and 260 with the Cath- 
olics. Weiss, Histoire des Refugies Protestants de France depuis la Revocation 
de I'Edit de Nantes, I. 25. 

3 Cf. Puaux, " La Responsabilite de la Revocation de l'fidit de Nantes ". 
Revue Historique, XXIX. 244. 

(38) 
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also owed much of its success to Colbert's policy of favoritism; to 
the artificial stimulus given their labor ; and to the special protection 
of many of the industries they were employed in by the govern- 
ment. 

The dominant tendency in the seventeenth century in France was 
toward centralization. The growth of the royal prerogative under 
Louis XIV. is the political evidence of it. The policy of Colbert, 
who aimed at establishing uniformity in conditions of employment, 
is the economic manifestation of it. The purpose of mercantilism 
was to codify and nationalize industrial law. Grand industry was 
to replace the petty forms of production hitherto prevailing. The 
origin of this movement in France goes back to the great £dit sur les 
Metiers of Henry III. in 1581 4 and the famous ordinance of Henry 
IV. in 1597. 5 The troubles of the regency, the rebellion of the 
Huguenots, and the absorption in foreign politics of Richelieu 
(whose weakness as a minister was a failure to appreciate the bear- 
ing and value of economic phenomena save those connected with 
commerce and colonization), united with the turmoil of the Fronde, 
for years arrested the movement thus begun. But after the Fronde 
the old policy was revived. 6 

The gilds 7 were the chief object of attack in the enforcement 
of this policy and the chief opposition was encountered from them. 

'The £dit sur les Metiers promulgated by Henry III. in December, 1581, was 
the first attempt made by the crown to reduce the organization of labor to 
uniformity throughout the kingdom. Cf. the Elizabethan Statute of Apprentices, 
!563> Unwin, Industrial Organization in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries, 
p. 137. It summarized all preceding legislation, especially the ordinances of 
police of 1567 and 1577, and served as the model for the Edict of Henry IV. in 
1597. When Colbert wanted to stimulate French industry he turned to the 
Edict of 1581 for information and guidance. According to the preamble of the 
edicts of March 23, 1673, an d March and December, 1691, the Edict of Henry 
III. was regarded as the basis of the industrial legislation of France. When 
the physiocrats attacked the mercantile system their first attack was made upon 
the Edict of 1581. Turgot, in the celebrated Edict of 1776 which suppressed 
the gilds, invoked the Edict of 1581. 

The first writer who pointed out the importance of the Edict of 1581 is 
Wolowski in his work, De {'Organisation Industrielle (1843). Levasseur has 
emphasized this importance in both editions of his great Histoire des Classes 
Ouvrieres, II. 138-143, 156-176 (new edition), and more recently Eberstadt has 
consecrated an important portion of his book Das Fransbsische Gewerberecht to 
the same subject. The last argues that the bearing of this edict upon the 
history of the eighteenth century was much exaggerated by the physiocrats. 

5 Levasseur, Cours d'&conomie Rurale, Industrielle et Commerciale, p. 1 76. 

•Levasseur, Histoire des Classes Ouvrieres, II. 958. 

' For admirable accounts of the composition and condition of the French 
gilds in the seventeenth century, see Babeau, Les Artisans et les Domestiques 
d 'Autrefois (1886); and Franklin, La Vie d' Autrefois: Comment on devenait 
Patron, p. 1 (1889). 
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Even before Colbert came to power the crown had attacked the 
ancient autonomy of the gilds by the Edict of December 3, 1660, 
which subjected all of them to royal authorization. Colbert fol- 
lowed this step by still more drastic action. In 1669 he abolished 
the old narrow regulations governing their manufactures. 8 He had 
no patience with their efforts to restrict trade for fear of competi- 
tion, nor with their narrowness, ignorance, corruption and fraud. 
He established a minute system of inspection of manufactures with 
attendant punishment for violation of the new provisions. 9 He en- 
couraged the foundation of new industries, giving to private per- 
sons a brevet of royal authority, exempting them from the restraints 
of the corporation and the surveillance of the local corps de metier ; 
advanced capital ; exempted them from taxes in certain cases ; facili- 
tated the hiring of labor, etc. 10 He organized new corporations and 
revised the statutes of the old corporations. 11 The day had gone by 
when work supervised by the gilds offered the greater assurance 
of honest production. The uniform organization of industry was 
to be the new order of things. 

We may lay aside the question as to how far these efforts of Col- 
bert were practicable or expedient. The point- — so far as the sub- 
ject of this paper is concerned — is that Colbert came into conflict 
with some of the most familiar habits and practices of the French 
nation, with deeply vested rights, with local monopoly, and that in 
the struggle he made large use of the Huguenots. 

The gilds had a double form. They were both economic associa- 
tions and religious confraternities and had been such since the 
Middle Ages, often having their own chapel and special religious 
ceremonies. This religious character was accentuated by the reli- 
gious renaissance which took place in France in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and of which the activity of the Jesuits, the religio-social efforts 
of St. Vincent de Paul, the Jansenist movement. Quietism and the 
conflict over the liberties of the Gallican Church are manifestations. 12 
It is a significant fact that there were 136 religious congregations 

s Edict of August 13, 1669. Clement, Lettres, Instructions et Memoires de 
Colbert, vol. II., part I., p. 150. 

"Edict of April 30, 1670. Ibid., appendix, p. 832 ff. 

10 Levasseur, Cours d'Bconomie, etc., p. 179. 

n Clement, Lettres, Instructions et Memoires de Colbert, vol. II., part 1., 
introduction, p. 149 ff. 

12 See on this whole movement in the church, Desdevizes du Dezert, L'£glise 
et l'£tat en France jusqu'a nos Jours, the chapters entitled : la Renaissance 
Religieuse sous Louis XIII. ; la Charite au XVII e Siecle ; la Compagnie du Tres- 
Saint-Sacrement ; le Jansenisme ; le Quietisme ; la Question des Libertes Gal- 
licanes. 
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established in France in the seventy-five years between the death of 
Henry IV. and the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 13 Although 
the Edict of Nantes assured the Protestants entrance into the gilds, 
the privilege was practically a dead letter. The gilds even sought 
to drive Huguenot workmen out of Paris, which explains the large 
number of them that were settled in the suburbs, where they were 
beyond the jurisdiction of the city corporations, yet near enough 
to profit by the trade of the capital. 14 Colbert played the Huguenots 
and other Protestants like the Anabaptists of Dunkirk 15 against the 
gilds. While in principle he was hostile to the gilds and ordinarily 
restrained Huguenot workmen from entering them or forming sim- 
ilar associations, 16 where it suited his purpose he forced the gilds to 
admit Protestant workmen; 17 he granted letters de maitrise — 
" special appointment " — to Protestant tradesmen, as jewellers and 
perfumers, 18 he imported foreign Protestant workmen 19 and pro- 
tected Protestant workmen against the enmity of municipalities, the 
gilds and the fisc ; 20 he put great industries which were under gov- 

13 Compiled from Keller, Les Congregations Religieuses en France (1880). 
It will be noticed that the movement is stronger in the reign of Louis XIII. than 
of Louis XIV. and that the periods of greatest activity coincide with the revolt 
of the Huguenots (1 620-1 630), when 38 congregations were founded in ten 
years ; with the misery of the Fronde, which St. Vincent de Paul labored so 
much to relieve ; and with the question of the liberties of the Gallican Church in 
1682, in which year five congregations were established. 

There were 72 religious congregations established in the reign of Louis 
XIII. (1610-1643) and 64 in that of Louis XIV. up to the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes. 

The following table shows the number of congregations established in each 
year between 1610 and 1685. 
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" Lespinasse, Les Metiers, III. 396. 

J ° Voltaire, Siecle de Louis XIV. (ed. Bourgeois), p. 696, note 3; Clement, 
Histoire de Colbert, II. 398. 

" Levasseur, II. 345, note 2. 

17 Clement, Lettres, Instructions et Memoires de Colbert, II. 585, note ; VI. 355. 

18 Eberstadt, Das Fransosische Gewerberecht (in Schmoller's Forschungen, 
1899), XVII. 309, 358-361. 

™ Clement, Lettres, Instructions et Mimoires de Colbert, VII. 355. 
20 Ibid., II. 756 ; Lavisse, Histoire de France, VII., part 1., p. 220. 
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ernment patronage in the control of Protestant superintendents, as 
in the case of the Hollander Joos van Robais, the Calvinist manu- 
facturer of Abbeville, 21 who employed 6,500 workmen. 22 

The gilds bitterly fought the entrance of Protestant members 
into their midst 23 and the introduction of Protestant workmen into 
the realm, so much so that Colbert openly expressed hope of Van 
Robais's conversion — shall we say for economic reasons ? 24 The iron 
industry at Sedan, the manufacture of paper in Auvergne and 
Angoumois, 25 the tanneries of Touraine, were almost exclusively in 
their hands. In the faubourgs of Paris they were engaged in the 
making of jewelry, for which the city was already famous. In 
Brittany the Huguenots were largely interested in the linen trade. 
The silk-works of Lyons were controlled by them. In Gevaudan 
entire families were engaged in the woollen trade. Their commer- 
cial connection with England and Holland was intimate. 

It was inevitable that this favoritism, united with the religious 
animosity, should in course of time create a widespread and bitter 
feeling in France, both economic and religious, against the Hugue- 
nots, 26 who were less than one-tenth of the population, but who, 

21 Clement, Lettres, Instructions et Memoires de Colbert, II. 669, 674, 739, 
743-744, 748; VI. 96-97; VII. 440. The majority of the silk operatives were 
Huguenots. Levasseur, II. 254. Van Robais was much troubled by the hostility 
of the corps de metier of Abbeville, and Colbert wrote to the intendant, May 
12, 1673: " Je vous ay cy-devant ecrit {cf. vol. II. Industrie, piece no. 267) que 
le sieur Van Robais estoit trouble dans son establissement par les visites que les 
maistres et gardes de cette ville-la faisoient chez luy. Comme plusieurs partic- 
uliers de la mesme ville luy suscitent des proces et le traduisent en des juridictions 
ou ils ont du credit, je vous prie, lorsque vous passerez par cette ville-la, de 
prendre connoissance des obstacles qu'il rencontre dans son travail, et de tenir 
la main a ce qu'on le laisse en repos, en executant neanmoins des edits qui ont 
este donnes sur le fait de la religion pretendue reformee." Clement, Lettres, 
Instructions et Memoires de Colbert, VI. 97, note 2. 

22 Ibid., II. 786. 

23 For an interesting example, see ibid., VI., no. 49, pp. 131-132. 

24 See his letter of May 15, 1681, to the intendant at Amiens, recommending 
him to make every effort to convert Van Robais, " Parceque, par ce moyen, 
au lieu que cette manufacture est entre les mains d'huguenots, nous parviendrons 
a faire convertir tous ceux qui y travaillent et a la mettre aux catholiques." 

For the special protection given Van Robais by the intendant at Amiens, 
see Godard, Les Pouvoirs des Intendants sous Louis XIV., pp. 312-314. 

25 A Hollander from Amsterdam, at Angouleme, employed 500 workmen. 
D'Avaux, Negociations, V. 97 ; Lane-Poole, Huguenots of the Dispersion, pp. 8-9. 

28 " Non seulement le clerge, mais les parlements, les cours souveraines, les 
universites, les communeautes des marchands et des artisans se livraient en toute 
occasion a leur pieuse animosite: des qu'on pouvait, dans quelque cas particulier, 
enfreindre l'edit de Nantes, abattre un temple, restreindre un exercice, Ster un 
emploi a un protestant, on croyait remporter une victoire sur l'heresie." Rulhiere, 
Hclaircissements Historiques sur la Revocation de I'&dit de Nantes, I. 26. Cf. 
Clement, La Police sous Louis XIV., p. 270. 
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owing to Colbert's patronage, enjoyed a much greater degree of 
prosperity than Catholic workmen. Coupled with this condition was 
the new conception of business which the Huguenots borrowed from 
Holland, which also tended to make them unpopular. The practice 
of medieval trade was to make cheaply and to sell dear. The 
French Protestants, like the Dutch, grew rich on quick sales and 
small returns or by making low profits on large sales. Moreover 
the Huguenots chiefly dealt with England and Holland, and the 
stability of the Dutch currency, which was in favorable contrast with 
that of France, which varied enormously, was of immense advant- 
age to them. 27 

In the conflict against Colbert, the gilds were supported by the 
notorious Compagnie du Tres-Saint-Sacrement, among the least of 
whose insidious practices was preaching the economic doctrine of 
boycotting Protestant tradesmen, especially those who had received 
lettres de maitrise, many of whose brevets were annulled through 
pressure brought by the Compagnie upon the king. 28 It even suc- 
ceeded in depriving Protestant merchantmen of a market among 
their fellow-religionists. For example, a Huguenot who had the 
butcher's privilege at Charenton was compelled to purchase his meats 
wholesale at the butchery of the Hotel-Dieu, and a fine of 300 
livres was imposed upon Protestant butchers who sold meat on fast 
days even to Protestants. 29 It was the purpose of this association 
to combat the Huguenots by every possible means. We know to- 
day that it inspired the multitude of arrets issued by the parlements, 
by the conseil du roi and by the intendants of the provinces, which 
broke down the stipulated guarantees and privileges of the Edict of 
Nantes and prepared the way for the revocation at last. 

27 For proof of the prejudice this condition of things caused, see Clement, 
Lettres, Instructions et Memoires de Colbert, VII. 432, note 4. On the fluctuation 
of the French currency, see Voltaire, Steele de Louis XIV. (ed. Bourgeois), p. 602. 
. * For some cases, see Allier, La Cabale des Devots, pp. 276-278. No 
Protestant could be a member of the hosier's gild. Levasseur, II. 345, note 2, 
Edict of August 21, 1665. 

29 Allier, La Cabale des Devots, p. 275. In the minutes of the Compagnie, 
under date of July 29, 1664, the following may be read: "On representa qu'il 
fallait empecher que les huguenots n'entrassent dans la Compagnie du commerce, 
et Ton resolut d'y travailler par divers moyens." Revue Historique, LXXI. 300. 

There is an extensive literature on the history of the Compagnie du Tres- 
Saint-Sacrement. In addition to the work of Allier cited above, see Rabbe, " Une 
Societe Secrete Catholique au XVII" Siecle ", Revue Historique, LXXI. 243-302 ; 
Leroux, Histoire de la Reforme en Limousin (1888), pp. 122-125, and extracts 
from the minutes of the Compagnie in the Bulletin de la Societe Archeologique 
du Limousin, XXXIII. 58-76 ; XLV. 338-416 ; Archives Historiques du Limousin, 
I. 240-249. See also Beauchet-Filleau, Le Regne de Jesus-Christ (1884), and 
P. Ch. Clair, Etudes Religieuses des Peres de la Compagnie de Jesus (1 888-1 889). 
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The king, as his bigotry increased, gradually withdrew his sup- 
port from his minister. From the moment that the war with the 
Dutch acquired a religious character and the danger which Holland 
was experiencing roused against him the feelings of all the Pro- 
testant states, it was easy to persuade the king that his Huguenot 
subjects were the allies of his enemies. No trace of this alliance 
has ever been found, but it seems possible, even probable. The 
Venetian ambassador mentions it in speaking of the motives which 
induced the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, saying that the reformed min- 
isters spoke of it as a possible result of the continuation of hostili- 
ties. 30 

The assembly of the clergy in 1675 had demanded that the 
Huguenots be no longer employed in such great numbers in the 
administration of the finances, and that they be completely de- 
prived of the right to farm the revenues, 31 because it ought not to be 
tolerated that the greater part of the riches of the provinces should 
pass through their hands. It is not certain that Colbert was opposed 
to this measure. The clergy assert that he had a hand in it. As a 
result the Huguenots were excluded from the finances, from farm- 
ing the revenues and from the navy. They were deprived of muni- 
cipal offices and barred from public employment in the towns. 
Finally in 1679 the corps de metier were closed to the Protestants, 32 
and all lettres de maltrise granted them were annulled. 33 

Up to the present time, no document has been brought to light 
which positively proves that Colbert was opposed to the persecu- 
tions of the Huguenots, and it is probably true that he would not 
have protested against the revocation. 34 We know that he attached 
great importance to the union between the crown and the clergy 
which these persecutions rendered more intimate, and while the 
policy of the king had not reached the extreme limit of intoler- 
ance, Colbert must have seen enough to divine what the ultimate 

30 The Venetian ambassador alludes to this probability in speaking of the 
motives which induced Louis XIV. to sign the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. See 
Ranke, Franzosiche Geschichte, III. 377, note 2. Cf. Due de Noailles, Madame 
de Maintenon, II. 323, note 2. 

31 Articles concernant la Religion (1675), art - 44- 

32 Clement, Lettres, Instructions et Memoires de Colbert, II. 90. 

33 Ibid., VI. 125. After Colbert's death the prohibition was extended to 
surveyors and appraisers (1684) ; book-sellers, printers, physicians and even 
apothecaries (1685). 

34 Since the publication of Colbert's official papers, there is little room to 
doubt this. " Sans doute Colbert n'eut empeche la revocation de l'fidit de 
Nantes ", Levasseur, II. 903. St. Simon, however thought otherwise. " Colbert, 
le seul homme qu'il (Louvois) eut pu craindre dans le partage du secret", etc., 
Parallele des Trois Premiers Rois Bourbons (ed. Faugere), p. 222. Cf. Memoires 
de St. Simon (ed. Cheruel), vol. VIII., ch. xi. 
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intentions of the king were. Louvois was the man of the hour 
and was bitterly hostile to the Protestants and economically in 
favor of the old order of things. 35 Colbert's fall from grace assured 
the victory of the gilds, of local monopoly, of the system of in- 
ternal tolls and provincial barriers which was not abolished until 
the Revolution. Economically speaking the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes was the triumph of the ancient and immemorial 
economic regime of France over the modern tendency and more en- 
lightened practices of the new political economy represented by Col- 
bert. 

Turning from France to Holland, the country with which the 
Huguenots had most intimate relations, we find that it was economic 
interest very largely which led Holland to sympathize with the 
Huguenots. In fact religious sympathy was never more than nig- 
gardly given them by the Dutch. 

The bearing of Louis XIV.'s aggressive political course and Col- 
bert's economic tyranny upon the European combination has often 
been pointed out. But the particular influence of their joint policy 
toward the United Provinces in shaping the Dutch attitude toward 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes deserves to be emphasized. 
The Edict of Nantes might have been revoked without giving so 
much umbrage to the Dutch as it did, if Louis XIV. had not 
obstinately ignored the differences that divided the Calvinist and the 
Arminian parties in Holland, and associated them in one common 
condemnation, instead of adopting a conciliatory policy toward the 
latter and so playing them against the Orange party. 

Broadly speaking the Dutch Calvinists were monarchists polit- 
ically and protectionists economically, while the Arminians were re- 
publicans in politics and advocates of free trade or at least reci- 
procity. 86 In the Dutch government at this time the States General 

35 Levasseur, II. 953. 

36 " lis m'avoiierent la foiblesse du Gouvernement present, me remontrerent 
l'autorite que le Prince d'Orange usurpoit tous les jours ; le peu d'esperance qu'ils 
avoient de la pouvoir diminuer sans le secours de Sa Majeste. . . . Je mandai 
au Roi, que, quoique tous ces discours m'eussent ete tenus par des gens bien 
sensez, je ne m'etois pas presse d'en informer Sa Majeste, puisque c'etoient a 
peu pres les memes choses, que j'avois deja eu l'honneur de lui mander de la 
part de ce fameux Republicain, mais que je me croyois enfin oblige de la faire, 
d'autant plus que deux des plus riches et des plus considerables Marchands de 
Hollande, dont il y en avoit un qui etoit depuis tres-long-tems dans le Gouverne- 
ment de sa Ville, m'etoient venus trouver la veille, et m'avoient tenu a-peu-pres 
le meme langage, qui, quoique tres-contraire aux intentions de Sa Majeste, 
m'avoit paru de si grande consequence, que je n'avois pas cru pouvoir me 
dispenser d'en rendre compte : qu'ils m'avoient temoigne, que si Sa Majeste 
vouloit attacher pour toujours, et indispensablement, les fitats-Generaux a la 
France, et faire meme entrer ses Sujets en part du commerce des fitats- 
Generaux ". . . . D'Avaux, I. 69-70, March 13, 1681. 
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was hostile to the house of Orange politically and economically and 
many of the members were Arminian in faith as well. Thus the 
States General was inclined toward France, for they saw in Louis 
XIV. a make-weight against the growing power of William of 
Orange and were indifferent to the French king's coercion of his 
Protestant subjects. 37 

One serious source of disagreement between the States General 
and William was the reduction of the army and navy after the 
peace of Nimwegen, when the Republican party, led by the magis- 
trates of Amsterdam, compelled the disbandment of 6,000 newly 
raised troops. 38 Their ascendancy might have continued if Louis 
XIV. had not repulsed their overtures, and if William, whose chief 
aim was to alienate the States General from its French sympathy, 
had not inflamed the popular mind over Louis XIV.'s policy toward 
the Huguenots. 39 

The backbone of the Arminian party was the wealthy merchant 
class of Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Leyden, Delft and Dordrecht, 
whose political convictions and sense of thrift made them resent 
any increase of the power of the stadtholder. They were indifferent 
to the cause of the Huguenots, until they saw their course was alie- 
nating a great many lukewarm Republicans, as well as some of 
their own party, who otherwise would not have fallen away from 
France. 40 They looked ahead to the possible succession of William 
of Orange to the throne of England. Many of them thought that 
if the Prince of Orange succeeded to the English crown, he would 
instantly propose a league to the States General for the support 
of the Huguenots ; that he would be the first to enter into a war 
against France and could so sway public opinion in the Nether- 
lands as to force the States General and the Arminian party by his 
policy. 41 

37 DAvaux, I. 79, July 31, 1681. Cf. Segur-Dupeyron, Negotiations Com- 
merciales et Marititnes au XVII e et au XVIH e Siecles, II. 144-145. 

38 This proposal was the subject of a violent and protracted altercation be- 
tween William of Orange and the States General. Cf. D'Avaux, I. 127-128, 172- 
173, 179, 181-182; II. 29, 79, 93, 114, 121-122. 

39 Ibid., IV. 3. When the Edict of June 17, 1681, which reduced from 
fourteen years to seven the age of discretion at which Protestant children might 
elect to follow the Catholic faith (" Les rapts d'enfants protestants furent en effet 
autorises par cette declaration ", Puaux, " La Responsabilite de la Revocation 
de l'fidit de Nantes", Revue Historique, XXIX. 263), was translated and spread 
broadcast over Holland it produced a great impression. Even Friesland and 
Groningen, provinces least under William's control, began to lean towards him. 
DAvaux, I. 77, July 24, 1681. 

10 Ibid., IV. 160, March 22, 1685. 
41 Ibid., IV. 161, March 22, 1685. 
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D'Avaux warned Louis XIV. in vain of the drift of public 
opinion against France in Holland. On March 22, 1685, he wrote 
as follows : 

True it is that the affairs of religion in France have disappointed 
some classes of the people at Amsterdam, but they have not made so 
much impression upon the mind of the magistrates of that city in gen- 
eral as to make them alter their conduct. I am nevertheless obliged to 
tell Your Majesty that the preachers and the accounts which are sent 
from France have irritated them so much that I do not know what the 
consequences will be. 42 

Finally in September, 1685, the inevitable happened and the 
Arminian party utterly yielded to the Prince of Orange. 

The violent economic policy of Louis XIV. and Colbert played 
the largest part in this alienation of the Arminian party by France. 
As Louis XIV. ignored the religious difference between the Cal- 
vinists and the Arminians, so he refused until too late 43 to recog- 
nize the economic antagonism between the Orange-Calvinist party, 
who believed in Dutch tariffs, and the Arminians, who advocated 
reciprocity with France. If Louis XIV. and his minister had been 
willing to abate their commercial tyranny, the suffering of the 
Huguenots would have found less sympathy in Holland. 44 But, 
like his sovereign, Colbert was a man of one idea. He rejected 
the overtures of the States General and his commercial tyranny 
finally drove the merchants of Amsterdam and other Dutch cities 
into the camp of William of Orange. 

The king was warned in vain of the inevitable result of his 
policy. " The fewer causes of uneasiness they (Amsterdam mer- 
chants) have concerning their vessels ", wrote DAvaux, " the less 
inclined they will be to engage in certain affairs which perhaps they 
may be obliged to do for the sake of getting the consent of the 
towns that belong to the Prince of Orange for re-establishing of 
the marine." 45 The merchants of Amsterdam too late had dis- 
covered that their parsimony in resisting the enlargement of the 
Dutch marine now exposed them to French aggression on the high 
seas, and William took advantage of the situation to play a deep 
game. He turned a deaf ear to their entreaties for protection, and 
refused to consider any enlargement of the Dutch fleet. His eyes 
were fixed upon England. He was determined to compel the 

42 D'Avaux, IV. 160, March 22, 1685. 

43 "Le Roi approuva fort ce que j'avois insinue a Messieurs d'Amsterdam 
au sujet de l'esperance qu'ils ont de tirer du Roi de nouveaux avantages pour 
leur Commerce." Ibid., V. 24, Lettre du Roi, du 7 Juin, 1685. 

"Ibid., IV. 160, March 22, 1685. 

45 Ibid., IV. 163-164, March 23 and 27, 1685. 
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Arminian party to accept his English policy and by deliberately 
neglecting to strengthen the navy of the republic he compelled his 
antagonists at home to look toward English naval superiority for 
relief. 46 

In spite of the seventh article of the treaty of Nimwegen, which 
provided for liberty of trade between the two countries, Dutch ves- 
sels were compelled to pay fifty sous par tonneau in French ports 
and their merchandise was subjected to the tariff duties of 1664. 47 
When French ships every day searched Dutch merchantmen and 
openly carried off their merchandise ; 4S when the Dutch were men- 
aced in their commerce all along the line ; when the importation of 
fresh herrings into France was prohibited ; when, contrary to the 
articles of the treaty, the Dutch were hindered from selling their 
cloths ; when they were neither allowed to dispose of their goods 
nor to take them again from the kingdom, and so lost credit and 
property together; it was more than even phlegmatic Dutch human 
nature could endure. 

The grievances of the Dutch merchants against France were 
very real. It was the common custom in the nature and course of 
trade for them to remit considerable sums of money to their corre- 
spondents in France every year at vintage time and harvest for the 
facilitation of trade, and to make considerable advances for wines, 
cognac, chestnuts, prunes, etc., to be delivered later. Many of 
these French correspondents were Huguenots who were ruined by 
the persecution of the government and naturally involved their 
Dutch creditors in their fall. The intendants without regard to 
the liberty of commerce provided for in the commercial articles of 
the treaty of 1679 did not spare even Dutch merchants themselves 
who were settled in France, putting seals upon their warehouses, 
and, in case of their temporary absence, summoning them to return 
within three days under penalty of 3000 livres, besides threatening 
the destruction of their houses and the exposure of their furniture 
and merchandise for sale. The dragoons not infrequently sacked 
such establishments. Moreover, the provision requiring all persons 
who had any effects belonging to Protestants to declare the same. 
disabled many Dutch merchants who had advanced goods on credit 
to French merchants whether Protestant or Catholic. Natives of 

40 D'Avaux, vol. IV., p. 156, March 19, 1685; p. 166, March 29, 1685. For 
some cases of Dutch vessels seized by France, see ibid., vol. IV., p. 169 (ship 
Ste. Marie) ; p. 172 (ship Marie Bura). 

" Vast, Les Grands Traites du Regne de Louis XIV., II. 67, note ; Saint- 
Priest, Histoire des Traites de Paix, I. 379; D'Avaux, V. 15, May 31, 1685. 

48 D'Avaux, IV. 173, April 12, 1685. 
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Holland in France were generally unable to remove their effects 
from the country, 49 although Louis XIV. could not, without con- 
travention of the treaties of 1648 and 1679, hinder the Dutch who 
were not naturalized from leaving the kingdom with their effects, 
for it was provided in case of war that such persons should have 
nine months 50 in which to retire and to dispose of their property. 

As to naturalized Dutch subjects', the policy of Louis XIV. was 
less open to question; but even here there is room to doubt the 
legality of his course. For although the act of naturalization ren- 
dered such persons not only inhabitants but subjects of France, 
nevertheless their letters of naturalization not only stated that their 
possessors professed the Protestant religion, but there was a special 
clause asserting that the king was willing that they should enjoy 
the rights granted in the edicts of toleration. The question was, 
therefore, whether Louis XIV. could lawfully enforce the revoca- 
tion in the case of naturalized subjects, and the States General in 
a resolution of September 27, 1685, protested against the legality 
of the king's action. 51 In the face of Louis XIV.'s high-handed 
treatment of the Dutch, and inasmuch as there was scarce a person 
in Holland who did not have a relative or friend engaged in trade 
with France, it is no wonder that the whole country at last came to 
support the Huguenot cause and espouse the policy of William of 
Orange. 52 Yet it is to be noted that it was economic self-interest 
far more than sympathy with the French Protestants that influenced 
Holland. 53 Even when the revocation was an accomplished fact 
the States General undertook to sift the French refugees. It is 
notorious that the practical government of the United Provinces 

48 See the remarkable petition of the burgomaster and magistrates of Amster- 
dam presented to the States General, September 20, 1685, in D'Avaux, V. 78-81. 

60 Art. 27 of the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation. See Vast, Les 
Grands Traites du Regne de Louis XIV., II. 78. 

51 D'Avaux, V. 73, 85-86. 

''-Ibid., V. 72-74, September 20, 1686. 

53 " II est venu, Sire, une si grande quantite de lettres a Amsterdam des 
Correspondans que les Marchands de cette Ville-la ont en France, que cela a 
excite beaucoup de rumeur; il y a meme eu soixante Bourgeois qui ont signe 
une Requete qu'ils ont presentee aux Bourguemestres d'Amsterdam. Comme 
il n'y a presque personne dans la Magistrature de cette Ville-la, qui ne se 
trouve interesse dans cette affaire; il a ete resolu de porter ces plaintes aux fitats 
de Hollande et aux fitats-Generaux. ... En confidence, . . . ils avoient defendu a 
leurs Deputes d'en parler dans l'assemblee de Hollande, aimant mieux que cette 
affaire fut entamee par d'autres que par eux : mais que tous les Marchands 
d'Amsterdam ont fait tant de bruit, et que les Bourguemestres ont vti en effet 
que leur commerce en France est si absolument detruit." Ibid., V. 77, September 
24, 1685. 
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permitted only those to settle in Holland who had means. In fact 
Holland was moved more by the consequences of the revocation 
than by horror of the act itself. 5 * 

James Westfall Thompson. 

M The latent resentment of the Arminians against the Calvinists and their 
lingering attachment to France comes out as late as 1686 in the order of the 
States General of March prohibiting the publication of all kinds of gazettes, 
journals and printed accounts of what had passed in France, and forbidding the 
printing or selling of any book in which any mention was made of the persecu- 
tion of the Huguenots. 



